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else creating with magic passes some reminiscent 
sketch of character or humor like those which appear 
on these pages. The style and ornamentation of the 
room, albeit subtly charged with the finest essence of 
artistic taste, are yet in no way out of keeping with the 
hospitable kettle on the hob beside the copious fire of 
coal in the grate ; and the kettle looks as if it might 
have something to do with the supper which comes 
after work. It should be said, however, that the Club 
has always rigorously restricted its refreshments to 
one simple and unvarying list, except at the annual 
dinner. The drawings done, comparison, comment 
and criticism follow ; jests, badinage, anecdote and 
music fill up the remainder of the evening and per- 
haps run over into the small hours. I can imagine 
the men recalling their adventures by flood and field ; 
the times also, when they were invited on to Boston, 
there to be royally entertained ; and how they in turn 
received their host at 
a wonderful banquet 
in New York, held in 
the tropical studio 
of Briareus, where 
dishes in various lan- 
guages were served 

by an Ethiop in rich _.,-^ 

Eastern costume — a 
feast which seems to 
have made in itself a 
sort of Elizabethan 
epoch in the history 
of Bohemian dinners. 
But it grows late, and 

even the most thor- f- 

oughly seasoned Tiler 
may suffer from too 
long a firing ; so at 
last the party breaks 
up, and they go home 
with light hearts, in 
genial mood. If some- 
times there are light 
pockets in the com- 
pany, their owners 
have at least the sat- 
isfaction of knowing 
that the Tile Club with 
all that appertains 
thereto — a comfort- 
able house, the annual 
dinners and the luxu- 
rious summer trips — 
has never cost the 
members anything ex- 
cept the time and skill 
which they have con- 
tributed to the publi- 
cations that have made 
it famous. 

G. P. Lathrop. 



for an artist to be a member of all three clubs, and 
nearly all those in the Paint and Clay Club belong to 
one of the other two. In view of the fact that the 
purposes of the three associations, as actually exem- 
plified from month to month; are quite at variance, 
this sort of interchangeable loyalty would be ex- 
tremely puzzling if the heterogeneous character of the 
artists as a body were less apparent. The situation 
is very interesting and bids fair to remain so. Often- 
times one of the various cliques becomes quite active 
in heading off some measure that a more enterprising 
one has suggested — even though the profession as a 
whole were sure to gain by the adoption of the plan. 
That the artists in the St. Botolph Club will never 
unite with those under the Art Club flag is a safe 
prediction, because they have not forgotten the sys- 
tematic snubbing. to which, as early members of that 
club, they were treated by the lay members. No one 
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THE ART CLUBS 
OF BOSTON. 



Unless one is well 
acquainted with the 
history of the profes- 
sion of art in Boston 
for the last fifteen 
years, it is not easy 

to understand how a community, in which there are 
so few artists of established reputation, can support 
three organizations — two of which are by every in- 
tent art clubs, and the third quite as much so 
actually. Two of the associations, the St. Botolph 
Club and the Paint and Clay Club, have been in 
existence only about five years, and their exhibi- 
tions have served to stimulate the older (and the first) 
art organization to greater activity. The Boston Art 
Club has long been regarded as the representative art 
institution of the city, although of late years the 
majority of the profession has been quite outspoken in 
denying the club that position. The Paint and Clay 
Club is a working club composed entirely of contrib- 
utors to art, while the St. Botolph, as one of the suc- 
cessful social clubs in the city — where all the bright 
men are to be met — affords many opportunities for 
exhibiting. It is by no means an uncommon thing 



PENCIL SKETCH BY F. DIELMAN. 
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expects to see the artists of this city working together 
under the leadership of the Art Club so long as the 
lay members, outnumbering the artists eight to one, 
control every measure. The likelihood of their join- 
ing forces as members of the St. Botolph is quite as 
remote, for of the majority of the Art Club artists 
some would not and many could not, it is said, 
become members ! The Paint and Clay Club, with 
no great expenses, always ready to seize on any new 
measure that means progress in art, occupies itself 
with its own affairs. The St. Botolph was formed as 
a social club with a decided leaning toward literary 
men and artists. The latter were invited to seek 
there that good fellowship which the Art Club had 
never secured for them. There were many among 
the best artists in the city who, finding the Art Club 
too hot for them, had dropped it, and they were 
pleased to throw their strength into a new club which 



had every indication of enthusiasm. In a large de- 
gree, therefore, this ciub became, on its artistic side, 
antagonistic to the Art Club, since it soldified the dis- 
affected former members. While the St. Botolph has 
flourished in every sense of the word, with its fre- 
quent brilliant receptions for celebrities visiting the 
city, and its numerous art exhibitions, the Art Club 
has succeeded mainly irr outward show ; for, although 
it has acquired an elegant building on the Back Bay, 
it does comparatively little for the profession, and 
nearly all its members are men of trade— who cer- 
tainly do not claim to know much about art. Since 
the division of the profession into antagonistic cliques 
(few of which are large enough to do anything inde- 
pendently) has been brought about solely by the mis- 
management of the Art Club, a further account of the 
events which so completely unsettled the art commu- 
nity will be interesting. Before entering upon this it is 

fair to say that at the 
present moment the 
Art Club is striving 
to redeem its past er- 
rors, and has within 
the last two years 
done more to benefit 
the artist members 
than during the ten 
that immediately pre- 
ceded. 

The Boston Art 

Club was originally 

organized in 1854, and 

> : ... when in January, 

ptL \ ^55, the association 

was put upon a firm 
fef '~ basis there were twen- 

ty members, of whom 
ten are now on the 
club list. For many 
years the membership 
V was small, the inter- 

\ est in the meetings 

£x\ - waning and uncer- 

£^£3 tam » and at the.be- 

;V7 ginning of the war 

\'i!/ there seemed to be 

little chance of life. 
During the war period 
meetings were entire- 
ly suspended, but 
were resumed at its 
• close. The members 
met in studios, and it 
was not " until 1870 
that the Club had a 
settled home ; but a 
strong movement on 
the part of its friends 
secured for it in that 
year a comfortable 
club-house. It was 
at this time that the 
study of art became 
more common, that 
schools sprang up, 
and the accessions to 
the ranks of the pro- 
fession were frequent 
and important. The 
artist members of the 
Club, fearing a com- 
plete dissolution for want of funds, had gradually 
added to their income and influence by electing 
laymen of whatever trade so long as they were 
companionable. While the control of the Club re- 
mained in the hands of the profession there was 
nothing but harmony, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the indignation of the artists when for the first time 
they saw their interests slighted and their wishes set 
aside by vote of the Club which they founded. It got 
to be the thing to belong to the Art Club. There was 
the same eager desire to become identified with art — 
to be thought informed on art matters and intimate 
with artists — which still rages and gains gratification. 
It was not many years before the profession was so 
completely crowded to the rear that its representation 
on the Board of Government was almost denied. The 
young members, who had not learned that to live as an 
artist in Boston in those times was to barely exist, re- 
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fused to recognize the right of any non-professionals to 
dictate the policy of an art club. They were warned 
that as all the best buyers were becoming members of 
the Club, they could not afford to thwart them. 
There can be no doubt that when the prices of pict- 
ures were exceedingly low many artists, fearing the 
loss of even a small portion of patronage, were pre- 
vented by prudential reasons from acting independ- 
ently. Without detailing the succession of events 
which resulted in alienating many of the strongest 
painters and so 
loading defeat up- 
on those who re- 
mained that they 
dared not propose 
a measure, it is 
enough to say that 
to-day the profes- 
sional members of 
the Club do not 
maintain theirown 
interests, and in 
times of discussion 
they have not the 
strength of union, 
nor \he pride of 
listening to a 
champion from 
their own ranks. 
For a succession 
of years they have 
been told that they 
did not know what 
was for their ad- 
vantage in the 
Club ; that they 
could not be trust- 
ed with its man- 
agement jthatthey . 
must accept the 
jury appointed for 
them ; and finally, 
that the places of 
honor must be re- 
served for New 
York pictures ! It 
was for several 
years the rule of 
the management 
to notify New 
York artists of an 
intended exhibi- 
tion and to secure 
certain pictures — 
enough to insure 
an attractive ex- 
hibit — before 
sending the an- 
nouncement to the 
professional mem- 
bers. Two years 
ago the criticisms 
of such a policy 
began to be un- 
mistakably severe, 
and last year many 
lay members made 
themselves felt in 
working against a 
repetition of it, 
while no one on 
the press would 
speak in defence 
of the Club's ac- 
tion. The mistakes 
in the manage- 
ment of the Club 
would not have 
been so sharply 

criticised,, as year after year saw them recorded, 
if the artist members had seen any attempts made 
to practically assist them. There were no sales 
at the exhibitions, although among the hundreds of 
lay members were many wealthy men who were 
known as picture buyers. The Club galleries were 
crowded whenever a collection was on exhibition, 
and its receptions were invariably packed, as they 
now are — but the admiration of a multitude is no 
material support. Finally, contributors ceased to 



expect to make any sales, and the local artists were 
obliged to resort to the evil resource of sales by auc- 
tion, in which their paintings were put up and bid 
upon by lay members of the Club, like pots and pans 
and antique furniture. When the Club moved into its 
new building the Board of Government, being nearly 
all business men, decided that, as it would be incon- 
venient for the Club to find a place for the numerous 
paintings contributed by artist members, in lieu of 
entrance fe s (an arrangement provided for by the 
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constitution) an auction sale might be made of them 
and the receipts turned into the treasury ! Nothing 
more finely calculated to harass the feelings of the 
artist members could have been devised, for nearly all 
had given examples of their best efforts with the ex- 
pectation that they would ever remain the property of 
the Club. No opportunity was given the artists for 
an expression of opinion, but the sale was made and 
at a time when other sales by auction had greatly 
lowered the standard of prices. The result was that 



the canvases sold for merely nominal sums. Theyad- 
ventures of one picture will illustrate what happened 
to many others, although few were so rapidly passed 
along. The landscape in question sold for about 
$45 to a private individual, who soon after disposed of 
it to a dealer for about $160, and the dealer having 
a customer in mind easily sold it for about $260 ! 
The artist, who stood by and saw all this, would have 
been glad of an opportunity to pay his fee in cash and 
take back the picture. This action on the part of the 

management plac- 
ed in the hands of 
the artist a com- 
plaint so just that 
no one could re- 
fuse to listen to it, 
and so vital that it 
can hardly be for- 
gotten. It is fre- 
quently alluded to 
now. There was 
a spasm of indig- 
nation when it be- 
came known that 
the new building, 
erected at a cost 
of $85,000, was to 
contain a gallery 
smaller than the 
one in the old 
club-house. The 
plans were chang- 
ed at the last mo- 
ment, and the gal- 
lery was made 
about a third larg- 
er. Considering 
that one of the 
chief reasons for 
building was to 
obtain more room 
for the exhibitions, 
the artists failed 
to understand why 
it was necessary 
for them to insist 
on the large gal- 
lery. It may be 
said of this period, 
briefly, that the 
business men in 
the Club conduct- 
ed its affairs as 
they saw fit, re- 
luctantly allowing 
the artists their 
representation on 
the Board of Gov- 
ernment. By nom- 
inating such men 
as they desired for 
the government, 
the jury and the 
various commit- 
tees, the lay mem- 
bers widened the 
breach in the Club 
almost beyond re- 
pair. Some three 
years ago the art- 
ists of the city held 
meetings to pro- 
test against being 
represented by the 
Art Club, and 
drew up a series ot 
resolutions which 
were addressed to 
the Club govern- 
ment. The address was heard by the Club, and many 
of the recommendations in it, if not all, have since 
been adopted. If, however, the affairs of the profes- 
sion were diligently looked after by this Club, it is by 
no means certain that there would be any change in 
the attitude of the artists. The evil lies where it can- 
not be reached. The artists cannot be active workers 
while they are hopelessly in the minority and have no 
leaders. 

Within the last two years the Art Club has done 
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much to deserve the praises of this community. To 
be sure, other clubs have led the way — but they were 
not long in the advance. A year ago the Art Club 
appropriated $1000 for free evening life and cast 
classes, members being permitted to join or, if they 
preferred, to recommend students for pupils. The 
classes were very successful. The rooms were crowd- 
ed and the progress of the students was very gratify- 
ing. The Club appropriated another $1000 when the 
second season came around, and the classes contin- 
ued to be very 
popular. Another 
popular move was 
the appropriation 
of $1000 to be 
spent in purchas- 
ing as many of the 
best pictures in the 
winter exhibition 
as could be ob- 
tained for that 
sum. This incen- 
tive had been tried 
by the St. Botolph 
Club, and with 
great success. The 
contributors saw 
that there would 
be two or three 
sales at all events. 
It has not been 
announced wheth- 
er the prize pict- 
ures will at some 
future time be sold 
by auction ! The 
present Board of 
Government is the 
most promising 
one of late years. 
The Club has the 
finest opportunity 
that could be 
wished for. While 
there will always 
be a minority of 
disturbed and : al- 
ienated ones, it 
seems possible to 
interest the nearly* 1 
nine hundred 
members, or at 
least a majority, 
in whatever the 
artists really want 
done. The Club 

is practically in 

new hands. The 
old /'.offenders" 
are :lost in the 
crowd, and it only 
remains for the 
progressive spirits 
to second the in- 
clination of the 
government. 

The Paint and 
Clay Club was 
founded by artists 
as an organization 
for the profession. 
Three years ago 
it was struggling 
through its first 
winter. It secured 
an inexpensive loft 
on Washington : 
Street, and, 

through the influence of various members, an attrac- 
tive and well-furnished club-room was made. It is the 
Club's gallery as well, and here they have held their 
exhibitions. In the first eight months of the Club, 
when no one thought of the possibility of exhibiting, 
the members secured for each other sales amounting 
to $1200. This was done by legitimate recommenda- 
tion in answer to inquiries — not by solicitation. At 
the first exhibition the sales amounted to more than 
at all the other club exhibitions in the city combined. 
The second winter's collection saw these figures 



doubled. The third exhibition was held in the Art 
Club gallery, their application for the use of it having 
been granted without a dissenting vote. The mem- 
bership of the Paint and Clay Club has until recently 
been limited to forty. It has been found advisable to 
remove all limit, and the only qualification tor mem- 
bership is that the- candidate must be a contributor to 
Art. The members whose names are most familiar 
are : T. U. Bartlett, sculptor; J. Foxcroft Cole* 
W. B. Closson and G. T. Andrew, wood-engravers ; 




Its exhibitions are always carefully made up. The 
gallery is small, but is large enough for the good pict- 
ures. Here the artists have what they have always 
needed — an opportunity to meet each other socially 
and to meet eminent workers in kindred professions. 
Not long since the Club discussed and dismissed a 
proposition to build a club-house. It was thought 
best to remain in the present comfortable quarters 
rather than incur a debt tor the sake of a little more 
room. The President is Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian. 

The artists of 
this city are still 
further divided up 
into s'ke tchi n g 
clubs and similar 
organizations. The 
Zepho Club is one 
of the oldest of 
those which meet 
to paint from life 
or to compose on 
some given sub- 
ject. The Boston 
Etching £lub, 
which was started 
a few years ago, 
has practically 
ceased to exist. 

Beta. . 
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(glimpses of the tile club.) 

F. P. Vinton, Thomas Robinson, I. M. Gaugengigl, 
Thomas Allen; W. F. Halsall, Ross Turner, Louis 
Ritter, J. B. Johnston/ E. H. Garrett, S. E. Carlson 
and Marcus Waterman. 

The St. Botolph Club was founded about five years 
ago and has a club-house on Boylston Street, opposite 
the Public Garden. Its list of members includes 
nearly all the prominent authors, lawyers, editors, 
artists and musicians in the city, and many of the 
divines. Its influence is widely felt and is always 
thrown in favor of the artists. It entertains royally. 



In painting a 
rainbow, theactual 
colors, convention- 
ally Considered, 
may be represent- 
ed as follows : For 
'the red, use mad- 
der lake arid ver- 
m i 1 i o n , with 
white ; for the 
orange, take cad- 
mium and vermil- 
ion, or orange cad- 
mium and white ; 
for the yellow use 
Schonfeldt's very 
light cadmium 
With white. The 
green is made with 
Antwerp blue and 
cadmium with 

white ; the blue 
with cobalt, or 
Antwerp blue, 
light cadmium, 
arid rose madder 
with white. For 
the indigo use per- 
manent blue and 
Indian red with 
white ; and for the 
violet madder lake 
and cobalt mixed 
with white. These 
combinations, 
properly manag- 
ed, will give the 
pure crude colors 
of the rainbow. 
In a picture., how- 
ever, these colors 
must be toned by 
adding a very lit- . 
tie raw umber or 
ivory, black. . To 
paint a dew-drop , 
on a flower it is necessary to study the effect from 
nature, by procuring the flower you wish to paint and 
letting fall a drop of water upon one of the petals. 
Take, for instance, a deep red rose, with a drop of dew 
upon it. First paint the general tone of the flower ; 
then observe carefully the color of the drop of water, 
and it will be seen that the deep red of the petal is visi- 
ble through it, the result being a tone of deep reddish 
gray with perhaps a sharp spot of light in the centre 
and some light gray tones on the edges of the dew- 
drop, which represent the reflected lights. 



